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NELLIE AND THE MOON. 
BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 
Lapy Moon, Lady Moon, overhead, 


They say you’re a world that is dead ; 


That you have not a bush or a tree, 
Nor a bird nor a bee ; 

Not a lily or rose, 

Nor a flower that grows ; 

While all is so still, 

You can hear a pin drop if you will! 


Great mountains, they say, 

Rise up to the day; _ 

Not a blade of grass can be seen, 
Nor mosses so green ; 

Not even the pretty white snow 

Its mantle can throw, 

But the craggy old rocks must stare 
All day in the cold blue air. 


Never mind, never mind, Lady Moon, 
You are not alone ; 

The Sun on his throne, 

Shines bright on your face, 

And cheers every gloomy place ; 

And you ride through the night, 
With your heart warm and light, 
Looking in with the stars 

At my window-bars. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, I love you; 
You are faithful and true 

To the work you must do; 

All round the green earth below, 
Smiling and smiling you go, 

Never stopping to rest, 

Always doing your best. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, I will try 
To be as good as you are when I die. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE RINA. 
BY BELLE CAUTHORN. 


ABY RINA was not born under the sunny 
B skies of Italy nor in the warm latitude of 
America, but she certainly was born with a 
silver spoon in her mouth, as the old saying goes. 
Not that the silver spoon was noticeable at first, for 
she first saw the light in an ice hut in northern 
Alaska. Probably her only lullaby was the icy 
blasts that sweep unrestrained across this frozen 
waste. Here she cooed to her Esquimaux dollies, 
with their homely flat noses and stumpy feet, until 
she was about fourteen months old. 

Her mother, with the baby in her arms, one day 
called upon Mr. M. W. Bruce, a government official. 
He fancied the baby’s black sparkling eyes so 
much that he asked the mother to give her to him, 
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which she did, So Zachiarina, or Rina, as Mr. Bruce 
preferred to call her, became his adopted daughter. 
The mother visited her little girl several times the 
first week. Rina thrived nicely on hard-tack and 
condensed milk which Mr. Bruce fed her, and soon 
learned to love her foster-father very much, and 
has been his constant companion ever since. She 
is now about three years old, and is one of the 
sweetest, most cunning little maidens imaginable. 
She is brimful of love, and is as happy as a bird 
in her new surroundings. Soon she will go to a 
good school, be well educated, and probably do 
much good for her own people in their far northern 
home. 

Rina kisses Esquimaux fashion, that is, rubs the 
tip of her little nose against the tip of the person’s 
nose she is kissing. She also kisses civilized style. 
She tosses them about quite profusely in an attrac- 
tive,shy manner. She holds her father’s hand, and 
standing on one foot, saucily swings one fur-covered 
leg back and forth with as much freedom and care- 
lessness as any little miss. 

You see Rina here in her native dress of reindeer 
skin, and also ina fashionable suit. Am very glad to 
say the pretty clothes do not spoil her, for she is as 
amiable in wearing one as the other. 

It seems a little strange that her mother would 
give her little Zachiarina away. Maybe she 
thought of the long, long winter, and of the many 
times they went hungry. Game and fish are 
sometimes very scarce in this icy land; then the 
natives suffer for food, especially if they have a 
family to provide for. 

A little over a year ago, Mr. Bruce transported, 
through the aid of the government, one hundred and 
eiglhty-seven reindeer into Alaska from Siberia. 
Probably a dozen of these died from the effects of 
the trip, while the remainder are thriving and doing 
well. Last spring they increased fifty per cent, so 
now there are over two hundred reindeer in that 
region. So we hope Rina’s people will always have 
enough to eat now. They can eat the meat of the 
reindeer, and wear the skins to keep them warm. 
The little ones, when only a few days old, caper 
about over the vast snow-fields as playfully as our 
little calves do on a warm spring day in a grassy 
green meadow ‘The little reindeer kick up their 
heels, no doubt, making the snow fly in every 
direction. 

Rina has a civilized dolly with joints, real hair, 
and pretty white dresses. The Esquimaux dolls are 
always warm, I suppose, for their dresses are made of 
reindeer skin too, with fur hoods over their heads to 
keep their ears warm. I suppose they have ears, or 
they could not hear their mammas scold them. 

In Rina’s native land summer is two months 
long; and during this time the sun never goes 
below the horizon, but is always in sight. Then 
the little Esquimaux children gather the flowers, 
and run their little noses down into the petals to 
smell the fragrance. There are a great many 
beautiful flowers clustered about in the green fields, 
and they are very fragrant too, —so much so that 
the air seems heavy with the perfume. Flowers and 
icebergs grow side by side in this northern clime. 
Icicles and the sun’s warm rays exchange friendly 
greetings as one sparkles in the light of the other. 

Last winter Rina and Mr. Bruce were caught out 
in what is called a blizzard in the Arctic regions. 
For three or four days they wandered about, cold 
and hungry, for during that time they had but very 
little to eat ; but little Rina never complained once. 
So this little Arctic maiden is not only pleasant and 
cheerful when the surroundings are agreeable, but 
she is equally patient when circumstances are dis- 
agreeable. It is not surprising, then, that her papa 
loves her so dearly, and is anxious to give her good 

opportunities. 

A blizzard in our climate is bad enough, we 
all know, — but imagine a blizzard in the polar 
regions! It makes us shiver now to think of it! 

Rina shows her foster-father a new trick nearly 
every day. Here is one. She shakes herself out of 
her reindeer dress in just a few seconds. It is said 


this is an accomplishment not easily learned, espe- 
cially by foreigners. It takes some time to be able 
todo it as quickly and gracefully as the natives. 
There are no open places down the back or front of 
these coats. The hole at the top is just big enough 
to squeeze the head through, so it certainly is not an 
easy matter to divest one’s self of such a garment 
in a few minutes without a great deal of practice. 
You see Rina’s pants are made of the almost white 
fur of the reindeer, and they really are very pretty 
and quite artistic. 

She has another trick that is really wonderful, of 
a professional contortionist. She first “shakes” off 
her fur dress. She clasps her hands behind her 
back, and without bending her knees, she stoops 
over until her pretty little black head touches the 
floor. She then resumes her natural position, with 
her hands still tightly clasped behind her back. 
It is said that few contortionists are able to do 
this trick. 

Yesterday Rina was called before us while 
engaged in the pleasant duty of eating her lunch. 
We thought she was carrying a basket with her 
lunch in it, but instead of a basket it was a loaf of 
bread, and she was eating her lunch from it, sure 
enough. She pinched out the soft part of the 
bread with her two fingers and ate it, leaving only 
the crust, an empty shell. 

Rina dined with us yesterday, and conducted 
herself like any little well-bred lady. She handled 
her fork daintily, and withal was a charming little 
visitor. Every now and then she would burst out 
in a few snatches of song, as she patted the dolly’s 
coverlet and rearranged the pillows, that her dol- 
ly’s ladyship might not get a crick in its back, 
I suppose. 


One always has time enough, if one will apply it 
well, GorTHE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE ARE THE FLOWERS ? 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


“ Wuprp are the flowers, the dear wild flowers, 
That used to grow by the brook, 
And on the hillside, and in the field, 
And in every sunny nook @ 
I have searched for them the livelong day 
And found not a single one ; 
And J asked the wind, but it only sighed, 
‘Oh, where have the flowers gone?’ ” 


“My child, the flowers are fast asleep, 
Away down under the snow ; 

The nights were so cold, and King Frost came 
And would not let them grow. 

So they laid them down in their little beds ; 
And tucked up snug and warm, 

They dream of the pleasant summer time, 
And wait for the spring to come.” 


“ Where are the robin and quail and thrush 
That used to build in the wood, 
And the bobolink and the meadow lark 2 
I called them as loud as I could ; 
But they did not answer me, Mother dear, 
Or sing as they used to do, 
And the woods are so lonely without their song, — 
Were they cold and sleepy too?” 


“No, child, they have gone to a warmer clime, — 
They have flown to the sunny south ; 

But they will return when winter is o’er, 
For they love their home in the north; 

So do not grieve, — it will not be long, 
For when the warm spring rain : 

Has melted the snow, then the birds.and the flowers 
Will all come back again,” : 
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THE GROWTH OF STEPHEN DOUCETTE. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 
Chapter I.—Good-by to Slab City. 


+ TEPHEN was getting to be a great 
boy. It was some years now since 
that speech of Mr. Baring in which 
he had changed the quotation, “ When 
falls the Coliseum, Rome shiall fall,” 
into “ When fall our common schools, 
America shall fall,” and so fired little Stephen Dou- 
cette’s sensitive imagination into fervid desire to 
defend to the death that shabby district schoolhouse 
at Slab City standing to the French-Canadian lad 
for the whole American public-school system. If 
harm befell those low-studded, weather-stained, dirt- 
begrimed walls, the wise fathers at Washington, 
where they make the good laws that keep jus a 
prosperous and happy people, would no longer have 
power to stay the onsweeping flood of calamity that 
would break over the nation and cause its final 
terrible downfall ! 

In spite of Mr. Baring’s care, it was now well 
known that it was in the belief that on the fate of 
the Slab City schoolhouse hung the fate of the 
country, Stephen Doucette had won in his:agoniz- 
ing struggle with the “firebugs,” that long-ago 
summer night, when attempt was made to burn the 
old building he had so dearly loved. Mr. Baring 
had arrived in time to reinforce the frantic, terror- 
stricken child, and to defeat the purpose of the two 
reckless young men whose only object had been — 
to use their own terms — “a little fun.” 

Stephen’s bravery had gained, as a gift from Mr. 
Baring to the Slab City school, that which Stephen 
had long coveted for its possession, —the silken 
starred and striped banner that, on holidays and all 
momentous occasions in the school life, floated 
from the great staff towering above the green- 
blinded cupola overlooking the fertile meadows 
and well-tilled fields of Slab City. 

With the departure of some of the older, rougher 
members of the family, its reputation became more 
savory in the Slab City neighborhood, though “ the 
Doucette tribe” was still accounted unrefined and 
ignorant, with Stephen head and shoulders above 
his brothers, 

Stephen had arrived at that maturity when he 
could smile with Mr. Baring and his old teacher, 
Miss Dimick, over his childish delusion. 

He knew now that Slab City schoolhouse, and a 
thousand more valuable ones, might go down, and 
still the “common school” live on; that not the 
shell, but the kernel within, must be destroyed, ere 
the good government at Washington should cease to 
exist. 

Stephen. had begun to think and question as 
other intelligent American-born boys of his age. 
Perhaps Stephen’s questioning had come earlier than 
some, possibly his thinking went deeper than most, 
but that he did think and question did not render 
him less dear to Miss Dimick and his stanch friend, 
Mr. Baring, some of whose springs in Slab City 
were spent in the society of the dark-haired, dusky- 
eyed French-Canadian lad. “ae 

It was a sad day for Miss Dimick when Stephen 
ceased to be her pupil. He had been in one of her 
primary classes when, fresh from her normal train- 


ing, she came, full of enthusiasm, to the Slab City ~ 
He had passed through the different inter-‘~ 


school. 
mediate grades, developing, year by vear, a sweeter 
temper, more devoted adherence to principle, greater, 
more marked force of character. } ; 
At the end of her first trying term, there was not 
a boy in the school but adored the earnest, sweet- 
faced young teacher; none showed devotion in a 
thousand little tender attentions as did Stephen 
Doucette. To him, Miss Dimick stood for all that 
was good, helpful, and uplifting. Had she not trans- 
formed his bare life into beauty ? When the loud, 
coarse talk of his flashily dressed, boisterous 


brothers jarred on the boy’s more finely fibred soul, — 


did he not have. Miss Dimick’s book to fly to? 
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What immeasurable content was crowded into the 


times he could spend with his teacher, poring over 


folios of wonderful engravings! Could one desire 
greater happiness than to be able to call home those 
two charming rooms of Miss Dimick at Store-keeper 
Royce’s? Was it not through Miss Dimick he 
had come to know his knightlike Mr Baring so 
well # 

The September morning when Stephen’s class 
was to connect itself formally with the big grammar 
school at Rockway Centre, the boys and girls, on 
their way townward, called in a body to say good- 
by to the old schoolroom and their favorite teacher. 

Miss Dimick’s voice was not quite steady when, 
after shaking hands cordially with them all, she 
wished them success in the new life. 

“Don’t forget,” she said earnestly, “that if a 
lift is needed over the troublesome rocks, your Miss 
Dimick stands ready. You are as free to call upon 
her as if still enrolled on her school register.” 

“With Miss Dimick for us, who can be against 
us?” Frank Royce gayly and gallantly quoted; and 
his fervor was the signal for three hearty cheers for 
Miss Dimick. 

Stephen lingered, as the others straggled out. 
Miss Dimick’s hand rested on his shoulder. With 
a flash of memory, came the vision of the timid, soft- 
voiced lad the older boys had called “ the little 
Kanuck,” who had lifted hungry eyes, full of mute 
appeal, that far-off morning of her coming. Years 
of teaching had not lessened that first intense desire 
born in her to help that barefooted waif. 

She had stood his friend when friends were sorely 
needed. She had guided his thought and study, 
and with masterly tact had directed the tide of 
Slab City opinion of the little stranger, till he 
stood beside her, that September morning, a well- 
poised, self-reliant. lad of twelve, with a position 
before neighborhood tribunals as unassailable as 
her own. 

How straight, well-shaped, and manly-looking 
he was! ‘To-day he was to enter on a New-World 
quest! From this on, the horizon must broaden to 
take in vaster stretches of territory. New helps, 
newer obstacles, wider and deeper experiences for 
this sturdy son of two nations, lay ahead up that 
tree-lined road leading from the rural Slab City 
corner to the throbbing heart of manufacturing 
Rockway. 

Would the new life make the buds of promise she 
had seen unfold in the child mind and heart, blossom 
into finer beauty and fragrance through the coming 
years? What an inspiration the boy had been to 
her! How lonely the great schoolroom would seem 
without a smile that had flashed sunniness into its 
dingiest corners ! 

She might have “smarter” pupils, but never one 
so truly a student. ‘The dry text-book facts others 
glibly touched and thrust aside, Stephen clothed in 
garments that gave meaning and interest. Ina 
majority which was intelligent, Stephen was intel- 
lectual. His classmates’ mechanical prose trans- 
formed itself in Stephen’s thought to melodious 
rhythm. 

What had been childishly mute till the coming 
of Miss Dimick, was fast becoming audible to every 
heedful listener. She had set the chord vibrating; 
the sound was spreading on and on. Miss Dimick 
was glad for others to hear, yet —how could she 
spare him # 

Her hand trembled on Stephen’s arm; then she 
lifted her head brightly. Miss Dimick faced emer- 
gencies with courageous front. 

“ A fair quest to you, Knight Stephen!” she said, 
smiling, —‘“‘new worlds to conquer, new lands to 
know, new —queens to reign!” 

Stephen did not put remonstrance into words. 
With a grace born of some distant, courtly ancestor, 
he bent his dark head till the boyish lips ‘rested 
warmly on Miss Dimick’s hand. He looked up at 
her. 

The mist in Miss Dimick’s eyes thickened; her 
face flushed. 

“ What other of my boys would have thought to 


do that *”’ she said musingly to Mr. Baring, wait- 
ing to make his usual committee-man’s speech on 
the reopening of the Slab City school. Stephen and 
his light-hearted band had disappeared up the high- 
way. Roger Baring was opening a case of text- 
books. 

“ What other boy, thinking, would have dared?” 
he lightly interrogated. He saw she was deeply 
moved. | | 

“Tt must be that odd vein of romance in him that 
appeals to a sentimentalist like myself,’ Miss Dimick 
went on brokenly. “Others might not like it. To 
the average American boy or man, I fancy it would 
be mere silliness.” 

“JT suppose I may be counted an average Ameri- 
can,” laughed Roger, “ but I did not find it silliness. 
It struck me as inexpressibly touching.” He added, 
with earnestness, ‘If it is romance, Helen, it is the 
romance that will last. If ever enduring devotion 


looked from a boy’s eyes, it flashed in that glance 


Stephen Doucette gave you. Not many women win 
adoration like his.’ Mr. Baring placed a pile of 
readers on the desk and stood looking across them. 
“ A boy gives it unconsciously to his mother, often ; 
with expression, not so often. Unfortunately, 
Stephen’s ideal cannot be his mother, poor, igno- 
rant, vulgar woman!” 

“Oh, don’t! ” Helen piteously entreated. 

“She will never know her loss. Stephen will 
feel it for her, years hence, and cherish her the 
more pitifully for what she has missed.” 

“ Ah, why is he so different from those others ?” 

“Tasked him that, years ago. ‘JZ was born in 
the United States,’ was the little lad’s reply.” 

“What a patriotic little fellow he was— and is!” 
Miss Dimick responded. “Do you remember your 
injunction, when I was prophesying the world would 
yet find one of its poets in Stephen Doucette ? 
‘Poet, if you will, but your greatest work will be to 
make him an honest American citizen!’ Mother 
Nature has spared me the task. She planted the 
seeds of his citizenship at birth.” 

“Stephen is not a common boy,” Mr. Baring 
replied. “Yet he is not a too uncommon boy. 
There is nothing of the pattern-for-others-to-go-by 
about Stephen Doucette. He leaves his book or his 
fancies with reluctance at times, but out in the 
practical world he is one with his race. No foot is 
swifter, no hand is surer, no eye is keener, no mind 
is readier than is Stephen Doucette’s. I know, for 
I’ve been on the opposition!” laughed the yet 
boyish committee-man. 

“Oh, Iam aware it is not his knowledge of the 
legends of King Arthur’s court, or the ability to 
bear that dreadful home life of his uncomplainingly, 
that makes him captain of the Slab City nine!” 
Miss Dimick rejoined. ‘“‘ Yet—I am not so sure 
of that!” she appended after a pause. 

Mr. Baring fingered the blades of some striped 
grass in a bouquet on the old oak desk. 

“ Tt has taken more than the sun or the rain to 
bring these beautiful spears to perfection,” he 
mused. ‘A thousand influences, with no seeming 
relation to the problem of growth, have had their 
silent part. But the foreshadowing of all accom- 
plishment lay in the first timid opening of the little 
seed-heart to that gentle whisper of dear Mother 
Nature, ‘Grow !’” 

“ And Mother Nature has said to Stephen Dou- 
cette, ‘Grow!’” Miss Dimick threw back, as she 
turned toward the school door, bell in hand. 

“He grows!” was Mr. Baring’s grave response. 


(To be continued.) 


Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty 
diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are gone forever. Horacr Mann. 


Here is a day now before me; a day is a fortune 


and an estate ; who loses a day loses life. 
EMERSON. 


THE FAIREST. 


A LITTL» lass with golden hair, 
A little lass with brown, 

A little lass with raven locks, 
Went tripping into town. 


“T like the golden hair the best!” 
“ And I prefer the brown!” 

“ And I the black!” three sparrows said, — 
Three sparrows of the town. 


“Tu-whit! Tu-whoo!” an old owl cried, 
From the belfry in the town; 

“ Glad-hearted lasses need not mind 
If locks be gold, black, brown. 


“Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! so fast, so fast 
The sands of life run down, 

And soon, so soon, three white-haired dames 
Will totter thro’ the town. 


““Gone then for aye the raven locks, 
The golden hair, the brown; 
And she will fairest be whose face 
Has never worn a frown.” 
SELECTED. 
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OLD-WORLD PICTURES. 
No. LIT. — Dresden. 


BY FANNIE A. TYLER. 


iLNCE leaving Rome we have been con- 
|| stantly adding to that immeasurable 
storehouse, our memory, scores of 
beautiful pictures, to be brought for- 
ward and more thoroughly enjoyed 
when we shall have leisure to study each as it 
deserves. We have seen Vesuvius lazily smoking 
her pipe, all rugged and purple in the evening 
shadows. We have walked the silent deserted 
streets of old Pompeii, and sat under the orange- 
trees of Sorrento while the stars were shining over 
the beautiful Bay of Naples. We have ‘visited 
Florence with its rich art treasures, — Florence, built 
on both sides of the Arno, while the lonely river 
was like a broad ribbon of burnished gold under the 
sunset sky, when our admiring eyes first saw it. 
We have clambered to the upper balcony of the 
spire of Milan’s matchless cathedral ; and better than 
all, and lying nearest my heart, we have seen the 
pictured face of our Saviour in the quaint old 
church of San Ambrogio. Oh, what a blessed face 
it was, always to be remembered as the only one I 
have ever seen worthy to be called his likeness! It 
was a fresco by Gaudenzio Ferrari, and far superior 
to the conception of Leonardo da Vinci’s Christ 
in his world-renowned painting of “The Last 
Supper.” 

And we have seen beautiful Venice rising from 
out the sea, as we approached it while the twilight 
shadows were gathering. ‘The swiftly gliding gon- 
dolas have borne us over the quiet waters, and the 
gondoliers have sung their sweet songs tous. We 
have explored the Palace of the Doges, the prison, 
and have stood upon the Bridge of Sighs; gon- 
doliers have rowed us to the churches, so unlike 
any we have seen, many of them dreary, some a bit 
brighter, and most of them containing a painting or 
piece of sculpture by one of the old masters. The 
Cathedral of San Marco was a surprise to us. It 
was Byzantine, Italian, Gothic, Roman, Grecian; 
and I do not know how many more styles of 
architecture it suggested. The exterior, with its 
domes and minarets, resembled a mosque. 

Our visit to the Academy of Fine Arts was almost 
as enjoyable as was the Florentine Uffizi. We saw 
Titian’s most wonderful work, “The Assumption 
of the Virgin,’ painted when he was in his prime. 
It is a magnificent thing in its wonderful coloring. 
His last work, “ The Entombment,” was never com- 
pleted; for at the age of ninety-nine, the old man 
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laid down his brush and passed on to the better 
land. 

We left Venice regretfully and proceeded to 
Vienna, where we were so fortunate as to witness 
the grand pageant of the celebration of Corpus 
Christi, when all the members of the Austrian 
Court, titled men and women, walked through 
the streets with uncovered heads,—the haughty 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, and the Empress Eliza- 
beth, the most beautiful woman I have ever seen, 
following the head of the church and leading the 
brilliant procession. 

And quaint old Prague was next on our pro- 
gramme. We were shown the interior of the church 
where John Huss used to preach, and many other 
objects of interest we visited. But Dresden was 
our goal; and we must hasten our journey, bringing 
away with us a host of delightful memories for 
future enjoyment, when our travels should have 
ended, and we could visit our picture-gallery with- 
out the weariness we now experience. 

Such a myriad of song-birds gave us greeting as 
we drove through the streets of Dresden at the 
dawn of a bright June morning! It was a cheery 


welcome, and at once I made close friends of the 
dear little things. They seemed to pay especial 
court to Americans ; and during our stay in Dresden 
they came to our table, hovered around us, and 
were so confiding in their little ways that I gave 
them all the crumbs that they could eat. It may 
seem strange that while at our meals we were acces- 
sible to the birds ; but we dined daily at the lovely 
restaurant Belvidere, at the end of the Bruhl Ter- 
race; and the doors being always open, the tame 
songsters took the liberty, which was never denied 
them, of winning the interest of the patrons of this 
charming place. So I freely fed the little birds, and 
listened to the sweet music of a group of players 
outside; through the trees I could see the boats 
gliding back and forth on the river Elbe; and it 
seemed to us there could be no pleasanter place to 
which we could retire once a day to rest and enjoy 
our refreshing meal. 

We found Dresden a home-like city, with lovely 
dwelling-houses in large gardens, lawns fresh and 
green, and walks well kept, so unlike the houses in 
Vienna. In truth, we could find no homes there — 
nothing social or attractive, no place where I could 


feel contented or happy to spend a single day even, 
unless we were visiting objects of interest, of which 
there were many. But in Dresden we found scores 
of homes — beautiful cosy homes wherein it would 
be a delight to make an abiding-place for awhile. 
We visited with eager interest the famous picture- 
gallery, of which the world has either read or been 
informed. I think very few would visit the old 
world without a call at Dresden, that they might 
see with their own eyes the beautiful Sistine Ma- 
donna. The gallery contains works of art so rare 
that the conquerors of Dresden respected it, and no 
invaders were ever permitted to do it any harm, 
And I believe it was the only gallery which Napo- 
leon treated with consideration ; for while he carried 
away valuable works of art from other places, he 
never disturbed any of the treasures of Dresden. 
The Madonna di San Sisto is the chief attraction, 
and one must see it to know and love that matchless 
conception of the lovely mother and child, the 


grand figure of Pope Sixtus, and the sweet maid-- 


enly beauty of Saint Barbara. We spent hours 
looking upon the madonna’s face, so human, so 
pure, so rapt in its expression, as she holds the 
infant Jesus, its little head just reaching her cheek, 
and a frightened look in the baby eyes, —as if it were 
going it knew not where, but the tender motherly 
clasp was reassuring, and where she was, it was 
right for him to be. 

Holbein’s madonna is much admired, but F found 
little pleasure in its contemplation. The madonna 
was not youthful, but queenly; and the face was not 
in any way interesting. I much fear lest Raphael’s 
beautiful conception has spoiled me for that of 
other artists of the same subject. 

We have visited the Japanese Palace, with its 
enormous collection of porcelain, and longed to 
make our choice among its treasures of old 
china to display to our friends at home. The 


famous Green Vaults, with their rich collection of 


gems, were worth all the trouble we had in gaining 
an entrance; and the recognition extended me in 
the courtyard, by a dear old man who lifted his hat 
as he bowed and smiled upon me, was worth more 
than I could tell you, for this courtesy was extended 
by King John of Saxony. 

Ido not believe in crowned heads for my own 
blessed republican country, but I did not object to 
the graceful recognition of Princess Marguerita in 
Naples, now the beloved queen of Italy; the oft 
repeated salutation of King Victor Emmanuel in 
Florence; nor the genial bow and smile of the hon- 
ored king of Saxony. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ODD LITTLE RAIN. 
(For the little ones.) 


ir Pineda and it rained, one very bright any: : 
Do you think this could not be ? 
Ah, ’t was a rain of tears, and it washed away 
Little Mary’s obstinacy, 


And caused to grow, in her freshened life, 
The seeds of patience and love ! 
Oh, ’t was better far, this burst of grief, 
Than a shower from rain-clouds above! 
M. A. DEANE 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Another year is given 
From God, our Father dear, 
A blessed gift of heaven, 


A happy, happy year. 


» oo aaa ital 


' takes him to bed with her. 


ning.” 
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GOOD-NIGHT. = ——— 
Goop-NiGut, pretty sun, good-night ; = = 
I’ve watched your purple and golden light === = => 


While you are sinking away, 


And sone one has just been telling me 


You ’re making over the shining sea 


Another beautiful day ; 


That just at the time I am going to sleep, 


The children are taking a peep 


At your face, — beginning to say 


Good-morning just when I say good-night. 


Now, beautiful sun, if they ’ve told me right, 


I wish you’d say good-morning for me 


To all the little ones over the sea. 


SELECTED. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 
BY ELLA ©. WILSON. 


HE holidays are over. The evergreen, 
at the popped corn, the bits of tinsel and 

Christmas candy are all swept up. We 
are settled down into order once more. Our 
home is much the same as it was before thie 
holidays. And yet it is not the same. The 
festive atmosphere is still about us. The de- 
lightful “Merry Christmas!” and “ Happy 
New Year!” still ring in our ears and hover 
around us, a lasting benediction from Santa 
Claus land. 

Little “ Minxie” goes about with her big 
Christmas horse, Dobbin, hugged close to her. 
She will not be separated from him. She 
brings him to the table with the rest of the 
family and soberly puts food before him. She 
Just this devotion 
of Minxie and Dobbin would, of itself, keep 
about us the festive spirit of Christmas. But 
that is a small part of it. 

The house seems furnished with Christmas 
and New Year cards, and calendars, toys, 
empty candy boxes, sprigs of holly, and other 
reminders. 

The holiday spirit, after all, would be but a 
poor thing if it did not go right on after the 
holidays were over. It always seemed to me 
just right that Christmas and New Year 
should come so near together, Christmas gives 
the old year so grand a wind-up and the New 
Year so grand a start-off. It gets into our 


nutien 
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hearts a fine spirit of giving and loving and 


' helping, to set out on the new year with. Write 


them down you may or may not, but New Year’s 
resolutions spring right up out of it, all of them- 
selves like wild flowers, and get thriving growth at 
the very outset on the happy soil. 

The very meaning of the word January is “ begin- 
Among the many gods of the old Romans, 
Janus, the god of beginnings, was a very important 
one. He was prayed to at the beginning of every 
undertaking they wished especially to succeed in; 
and January, the beginning month, was named from 
him. 

I am not sure about grown-up people, for I am 
only about half grown up myself yet, but I think 
all nice children make good resolutions on New 
Year’s day. 

When I was a little girl, and I wasn’t a particu- 
larly good little girl either, I never missed writing 
mine all down. Indeed, I usually had two yearly 
batches of them, for my birthday always divided 
honors with the first of January as the proper 
beginning of a yearforme. Iremember the scrawly 
handwriting of it and the smudgy look of it when 
it was finished, as I penned the following on one of 
my birthdays: “I won’t get mad once this year.” 
Twas a “tempery” little thing, and I will not at 
all answer for it that I did not break that resolu- 
tion before I came to the period of it, for the getting 
of it rightly on to paper was no small task. 

I am often astonished that Christmas does not 
make children selfish. But I don’t believe it does. 


They all try to do something for others as well 
as to be done for; and even if they can’t do much, 
it is the trying that keeps us unselfish. Once when 
I was a wee bit of a maiden, I forgot all about my 
own expectations concerning Christmas for a whole 
month; tugging away at a pin-cushion for my 
mother. It was made of a one-cent china doll 
whose huge blue silk skirt was stuffed out to form 
the cushion. Oh, it was a magnificent cushion! 
There will never be another so handsome. 

And my mother didn’t get it after all! I sup- 
posed I was sufficiently sly about it; but a few 
days before Christmas I found myself with no 
present for my mother, and realized that she had, 
by some eloquence or other, wheedled my cushion 
away from me to send off in a Christmas box we 
were sending to my aunt. But she assured me 
that she should always regard it as even more a 
present to herself than to my aunt. So I had the 
pleasure of making two Christmas gifts with my 
one little cushion. 

No, don’t let any one make you think that Christ- 
mas makes children selfish. It doesn’t. Not a 
bit of it. On the contrary, it sows the hearts 
of children all over with heaven-inspired seeds, that 
grow and grow all the following year, and at the 
next Christmas-tide blossom forth into bright 
flowers of love and generosity. 


We should count time by heart-throbs. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAR-AWAY CHRISTMAS, 
In Two Parts. — Part 1. 
BY LUCY T. POOR. 


HE snow-storm had at last cleared off on 
ap Christmas morning, and a great commotion 

began in a little village whose paths were 
once more clear. 

* Heard the news, Mr. Dixon?” said one man, 
meeting another. 

“No, but you all seem pretty excited this morn- 
ing; what is it?” 

“That bank robber, that: Nichols they made such 
a fuss about in the papers, who came over from 
New Hampshire,.where the rest of his gang was 
caught, was begging food yesterday morning before 
the storm of old Ma’am Tyler. We could have 
stopped him if she’d known who he was. Smith, 
the sheriff, is after him, and just come to the 
tavern.” 

“Yo tell! Did they know where Nichols went?” 

“They think he’s gone north, made tracks for 
Canada.” 

“Kind of desperate man, aint he?” said the 
seeker after news. “I hope that old man Haskins 
was wise enough to stay in yesterday. He always 
comes down with his Christmas tree for the festival, 
and puts up at our house for the night. Morris 
Sawyer, Lizzie Haskins’s boy, you know, comes 
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too. He thinks a sight of the Christmas tree, liv- 
ing way off there in the woods so. I understand 
we’re going to have a finer one than ever this year. 
Mr. Manson has sent a present to every child in 
Freedom.” 

Mr. Manson was a native of the village of Free- 
dom, Maine. Having made a fortune in a wider 
field, he had built a fine country house on his 
father’s old farm, and was always generous in his 
gifts to his fellow townsmen, great and small, 

“‘Ethel Manson, she chooses them out; she 
knows all the children and names all the animals in 
the township,” said the democratic inhabitant of 
Freedom, who never gave the accomplished Miss 
Manson a handle to her name, “but if you want 
some fun, come along. Smith wants all the fellows 
he can get.” 

The two men went on to the tavern to offer their 
services to the sheriff, as they would have hastened 
to join in a bear hunt. They were not cruel, but 
chasing a criminal was a great excitement in their 
quiet lives; and they felt, moreover, that they were 
doing their duty as citizens. They were hardly 
surprised to find the old minister at the tavern, 
too, though they soon found that his business dif- 
fered from theirs. 

“T believe,” he said, ‘you are going up the north 
logging road. Would it delay you to leave this 
parcel at the Haskinses’? It is too bad this storm 
should keep them from their Christmas. Miss 
Manson has sent a present to each of the old 
people, and a cap and a knife with four blades for 
little Morris.” 

Mr. Dixon willingly undertook the commission, 
and the sheriff set out with his train. They found 
it hard work breaking out the road through the 
snow. 

“T hope te goodness,” repeated Dixon, “ that old 
man Haskins wasn’t out in the storm. He’s get- 
ting too old to live way up there in the logging 
camp. He’d ought to move down to the village.” 

Taint likely,” said another, “that a city bur- 
glar, as I hear this Nichols was, would know what 
to do ina storm. I guess he’ll be frozen up some- 
where in the woods.” 

All agreed that this fate was a very probable 
one. 

“Just see there,” said the foremost; “what do 
you think? There’s a fire in the sugar-house. 
See the smoke!” 

The little company was halted in a grove of sugar 
maples, and the sheriff made his dispositions. The 
snow. was so drifted around it that the tiny house 
was almost hidden, but the door had evidently been 
lately opened, for the snow had been brushed back 
from it, and there were footprints, though the 
light new-fallen snow could hardly retain any exact 
impression. 

The men climbed through the drifts to their 
positions, and the house was surrounded. The 
sheriff went up to the door and tried to open it. 
It was fastened inside. 

“Nichols,” he called, “we’re all around you. 
It’s no use to try to keep us out. Open the door!” 

The men all drew a long breath of excitement. 
They were surprised when, after an instant’s delay 
to remove the bars, the door was thrown open and 
a little boy stood on the threshold, saying cheer- 
fully, “Come in!” 

“T declare, it's Morris Sawyer! Morris, we’ve 
got a knife for you. How did you get here? 
Where’s the old man?” 

“Grandfather did n’t come,” said Morris. “Was 
you frightened about me? I got in all safe with 
the team, but I guess the sled and the tree are all 
covered up. I’m real sorry you had the trouble of 
coming after me.” 

Little Morris could talk, for though he had lived 
so lonely a life he had a great love for his fellow- 
creatures, and had besides walked two miles and 
back every day to attend school for two terms in 
the little schoolhouse in the north district. 

“We didn’t come after you,” said the sheriff, 
honestly, “but we’re glad to get you. See here, 
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did you meet anybody yesterday on the logging 
road?” 

“No, not on the road, but a real nice man took 
me in here.” 

“Aman! What was he like?” 

Morris could not give a very good description of 
a man whom he had only seen by the shrouded 
daylight and dim firelight. He was only clear that 
he had never seen the stranger before, and that he 
had been very kind and good to him, and had called 
him “a nice little chap.” The man had left him as 
soon as the storm had cleared, saying perhaps he 
would come back again soon. 

“ Don’t look like Nichols to say he’d come back 
again,” said the sheriff, thoughtfully. 

“T thought it was he knocking,” said Morris; 
“T was afraid I could n’t get the door open quick 
enough. It was awful cold when I had to wait 
outside while he was opening the door.” 

“Tt is awful cold,” said one of the men, and 
Morris welcomed the company in and made them 
warm themselves by the fire. He had been so com- 
fortable he longed to take in every one who had 
been out in the cold. 

“That fellow said he was coming back,” said the 
sheriff ; “well, the best thing we can do is to stay 
here, and if it’s the fellow we’re after, why, it’s 
all right, and if not, we can’t help it.” 

So he and a few of the men remained at the 
sugar-house while the others broke out the road as 
far as the logging camp where the old man Haskins 
and his wife had made a home. Morris went with 
them, perfectly happy, with his new cap on his 
head and his knife in his hand.. He had not a sus- 
picion that any harm would come of it if his friend 
returned, and only begged in parting that a good 
fire might be kept up for him, 

But he did not return, though the sheriff and his 
men waited for him long. Perhaps some of them 
were glad he did not come. If he had, it might 
have been their duty to welcome him in a different 
manner from that in which he had taken in poor 
little Morris. He might have been a sad Christmas 
guest. 

And was he the same man as the criminal, or was 
he the kind man Morris thought him? I do not 
know, nor do I know what became of him. 

And was Morris Sawyer the same child who 
lived in the dreamy forest where our story began ? 
Yes, and it might have happened this year. There 
are no darker or deeper forests than the Maine 
woods; the little painted Protestant meeting-house 
of a wooden village may contain as much devotion, 
though differently expressed, as a picturesque 
church in the Tyrolean forests with a crucifix be- 
fore the door; the good minister might be called a 
pastor, for he was certainly a shepherd to his flock ; 
and a rich man may make Christmas offerings now 
as well as hundreds of years ago, and his daughter 
be as loving to all children and dumb beasts, to 
whom she gave quaint names. 

On Christmas day our times and the far-away 
times unite as we look back. The Christmas 
seasons kept from age to age make them all one, 
and make the hardest and most careless of us feel 
like welcoming at least one Christmas guest. 


LET iE RB OX 


STERLING, MAss., December, 1893. 
DrarR Mr. Epiror,—I like the enigmas in the 
Eyrry OTHER SuNDAY so much I thought I would try 
tomake one. If you like it, I should be glad to see it in 
print. I love our dear little paper, and take two copies 
of it,—one for somebody I love, and one for myself. 
Lypra E. Priest. 


West MEDFORD, MAss., December, 1893. 
Drar Mr. Eprror, —I have been very much interested 
in the puzzle department of your paper; and as I have 
unravelled so many puzzles that others have made, I 
would like to have you print one of my own. I enclose 


a pi puzzle for your Letter-Box, if vou think it good 
enough. I remain 
Very respectfully, TRISTRAM C. JACOBS. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Epiror or Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR Sir, —I enclose an enigma, hoping it will be 
published, and also the answers to Enigmas XIII. 
and XIV. 

One of your readers, 
CLARENCE LEACH. 

The answers were correct. 

PETERBORO’, N. H. 

DeEAR Epiror or Every OTHER SuNDAY, — Enclosed 
find an anagram and enigma, which I would like pub- 
lished in the Every OrHER SunpAy. I also send the 
answers to some of the puzzles in the November 19 


number. Yours truly, 
Erne. J. AMES. 
The answers were all correct. 


BIBLE CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What king built an ivory house ? 
2. What four creatures are called “little but 
exceeding wise ”’ @ 
3. What one verse speaks of making butter and 
having the nosebleed ? 
4. What verse speaks of boys and girls playing ? 
5. What verse forbids robbing birds’ nests 4 
Aja 
ANAGRAM. 
A ELI liwl ratevl fomr Mniae ot Fdolria lhiew 
htrut si gtintup no rhe tosob. 
Eruet J. AMEs. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 5, 6, 7, is something we use in school. 

My 1, 2, 3, 9, is the name of a great planet. 

My 4, 8, 2, 3, is a division in time. = 

My 9, 14, 8, 12, is what the flowers come from. 

My 18, 11, is the present of gone. 

My 10, is the same as 12. 

My whole is the name of a lady who conducts a 
boys’ and girls’ magazine. C. L. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 10, 2, 19, 4, is an animal. 

My 21, 2, 18, 12, is to rend asunder. 

My 3, 5, 6, is a small creature. 

My 8, 9, 14, 15, is to disembark. 

My 16, 11, 18, is to drag. 

My 18, 7, 11, 1, is part of a sheep. 

My 17, 20, 1, is obtained from a whale. 

My whole is a quotation from Longfellow. 
Marion McCrencu, 


PI PUZZLE. 


Karu sorra het wellosb, tabls no balts 
Eht tooys timhys jsar, 
Nad rife-rasspk srigni arf dan satf 
Rea dafing twih het tarss, 
Lal ayd ofr su het mihst halsl danst 
Sebdie hatt salgihnf gefor, 
Lla ady rof us ish ayveh nadh 
Het wagingn vilan uscorge. Ti Ogae 


ANSWERS 


Charade IV. Ivanhoe. 

Anagram. The price of wisdom is above rubies. 
Job xxviii. 18. 

Enigma XIII. Thanksgiving Day. 

Enigma XIV. Horace Greeley. 


TO PUZZLES IN No. 6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. : 
A ra B 
D am E 
A ri D 
M az E 


GrorceE Error. 


Time is but a stream I go a-fishing in. I drink 


at it; but while I drink I see the sandy bottom, and . 


detect how shallow it is. Its thin current slides 


away, but eternity remains. I would drink deeper, 2 
Jish in the sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. — : 
THOREAU, 3 
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_ was quite another thing! 
Reading and spelling were ever so much more fun. 
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RUTH’S NEW YEAR’S LIST. 
BY KATHARINE HAGAR. 


HE “number” class had been called up, and 
Miss Elton was writing long rows of figures 
on the board for the children to copy. All 

the heads bent industriously over the slates, — brown- 
haired Jack’s, and Ruth’s with the golden locks, 


-and little Victoria Lucretia’s with its stiff black 


pigtails, and all the rest of the twenty. For afew 
minutes the little fingers scribbled busily, and the 
slate-pencils squeaked and scratched. At last Ruth 
drew a long sigh, raised her curly head, and sur- 


veyed her slate critically. There were the sums 


all carefully copied, but now—to do them! That 
Ruth hated ‘ numbers.” 


She sighed again. Why should there be school 
now anyway, when New Year’s was only two weeks’ 
off, and the New Year greeting was already in 
the air? It was time for vacation! Why, only 
last night her big sister May had made out a list, 
and put in it all the things she wanted, and given 
it to papa. 

Why should n’t Ruth make a list, too? Of course 
she must! Over went the slate, and the golden 
head bent low again, as the little fingers scrawled 
diligently, forgetful of the obnoxious figures 
crowded on the other side. Ruth was just pausing 
and wrinkling her little forehead to think of another 
desire to add to the already long list, when the 
sudden sound of the bell made her jump. “Oh dear 
me, I haven’t done my numbers!” she thought 
guiltily. ‘“ What will Miss Elton say? And I got 
7em wrong yesterday!” It was a very red and 
confused little maiden that answered hesitatingly 
to Miss Elton’s question, “I’m sorry ; 1—I have n’t 
done it!” 

Miss Elton looked at Ruth in surprise. “ Why, 
when I saw you working so hard, I thought we 
should have a fine lesson to-day. Ruth,” she said, 
“what’s the matter?” Ruth tried to speak; but 
Miss Elton saw her lip quiver, and added kindly, 


“Never mind now, Ruth; come and tell me about 


it after school, and bring your slate.” 

When the children had all gone, Miss Elton 
called Ruth up to her desk. ‘‘ Now I want to see the 
sums, dear,” she said gently. Ruth laid the slate 
on the table before her. ‘But these are only the 
copies! It didn’t take you all that time to copy 
those numbers? What were you writing the rest 
of the time? Did you put the answers on the 
other side?’’ As she spoke, she turned the slate 
over, and this is what she saw. 

“T want 


A nother sled, to make a travers. 

A light blue silk dress with lace. 

A new fur muf, with a head on it, like Amys. 

Alice Through the Looking glass, to match my 
Alice in Wonderland, and lots of more fairy books. 

Pounds an pounds of candey, speshally gumdrops. 

A hat for Meg, with a ostrich feather, 

Some red shoes an stockins for Meg, like mine silk 
ones. 

Some paper dolls, 4 new kitties. Tabbys too old.” 

Miss Elton read the list through, and smiled. 

“So this is what kept you so busy, little girl, is 
it? It must have taken a good deal of time to 


think of so much that one little girl could want. 


But, do you know, you have forgotten some things 
that I’m very sure you want.” 

Ruth looked at her wonderingly. “TI can’t think 
of any more things now, Miss Elton,” she said. 

“ Well, before you show it to papa, see if you 
can’t remember what it is you’ve left out. It’s 
very important, for it’s what makes the list a 
good one, Ruth. Now don’t you think you’d 
better sit down and do the sums while I pick up 
my desk? Then we’ll walk home together.” 

Half an hour later Miss Elton left Ruth at her 
gate, with a kiss, and “ Don’t forget about the list, 
little girl.” 


Ruth went to bed that night still wondering what 
Miss Elton meant, and why her list wasn’t a 
good list without that other thing. But she 
did n’t stay awake long to wonder. When her papa 
and mamma came upstairs to go to bed they looked 
into her room, and the big blue eyes were Ught 
shut, and the long lashes didn’t even quiver as 
papa bent over to kiss her. 

“She ’s a dear child, Margaret,” he said softly. 

“Yes, Ned,” his wife answered, as they turned 
away; “but I’m afraid she’s getting selfish, and I 
can’t seem to help it. It’s because she’s so much 
younger and made much of, I suppose!” 

It was after midnight when Ruth was wakened 
quickly by a soft little noise that sounded like the 
scampering of mice over the floor. She was very 
sleepy, and she turned over to take another nap, but 
a little tweak at her ear roused her again. She 
opened her eyes and gave a little jump. It wasn’t 
a mouse at all! Beside her on the pillow stood a 
tiny figure, holding a little lantern, which shed a 
very bright light. It almost blinded her as she 
rose on her elbow to look at her visitor. It was 
queer, but she did not feel a bit frightened. As her 
eyes grew accustomed to the glare, she saw that 
the figure was a little old man, with a long white 
beard, a jolly red face, and a fur coat. He had two 
thin wings, that quivered and glittered with beau- 
tiful colors. 

“Don’t be afraid, little Ruth,” he said, in a 
sweet, tinkling little voice. “I’m only a New Year’s 
fairy. I came out of one of the fairy books you 
want my great-grandfather, Santa Claus, to bring 
you. He let me come first, for a little bird told 
him you wanted some one to help you finish your 
giving list!” 

“Yes, I did,” gasped Ruth, astonished; “ but how 
can you help me, you’re so—” Small, she was 
going to say, but she stopped, afraid of hurting the 
fairy’s feelings. 

“JT am pretty small,” he laughed. “But let’s 
get to business,’ he added briskly. “I have a 
book here I should like you to look at, if you can 
spare the time. It’s a fairy-book, and a picture- 
book, useful, ornamental, and interesting!” He 
produced a fat volume from under his arm, and 
opened it. Ruth could hardly keep from laughing, 
his tone was so like the book agent’s whom her 
mamma had sent away two days ago. She reached 
out her hand for the book. 

“Tt’s so. little, I can’t see the pictures, I’m 
afraid,” she said. 

“Tell get bigger. Didn’t I tell you it was a 
fairy-book ?”’ he demanded a little sharply. 

True enough, when Ruth touched it, it began to 
grow larger, till it was the size of an ordinary pic- 
ture-book. She sat up in bed and put it in her lap. 
The fairy gave a sudden little hop, and landed 
in the middle of a blank page, opposite a picture. 
He raised his little lantern, and held it so that 
the light fell on the picture. 

““Examine it carefully !” he cried excitedly. 

Ruth leaned over the book. It was a picture of 
some children sliding down a snowy hillside. In 
the front of the picture were two little girls just 
getting up from a traverse, and one of them had 
golden curls flying under her blue hood. Ruth 
stared. It was a picture of herself! Beside her 
were two little boys, mittenless and ragged, watch- 
ing the sleds with a wistful gaze. 

“Poor things, they have n’t any sled at all!” said 
Ruth, involuntarily. 

The fairy nodded. 

“Now turn over,” he commanded. Ruth obeyed, 
sliding the leaf out carefully from under his feet. 

The next picture was a long room, crowded with 
little white beds, and in each bed was a child. The 
faces were some sad, some merry, but all pale and 
thin. There were no playthings in the room ex- 
cept some pieces of string, and some old illustrated 
newspapers. The younger children were looking 
at the pictures, and the older ones were reading 
little tattered bits of newspaper, eagerly. 

“Why, they ought to have some playthings and 


books! I’ll send them my ‘Alice’-—” Ruth 
stopped short, feeling herself get very red. 

The fairy laughed. “ ‘Turn over,” he said. 

The next picture was a happier one. A huge 


tree was ablaze in the middle of a big hall. 
And all around below it were children, all ages 
and sizes; and though all of them were ragged 
and pinched and dirty, their faces were glowing 
with happiness and content. A little girl, again 
Ruth’s self, was distributing little muslin bags filled 
with candy, from the tree. Ruth thought of the 
coveted gumdrops, and hung her head. The fairy 
raised his lantern and looked at her face sharply a 
minute. Then he waggedl his head gravely, and 
said, “ Turn over.” 

On the next page was the picture of a school- 
room. Two children sat together on a bench. 
One had golden curls and big blue eyes and a rose- 
leaf skin, and she was dressed in a pale-blue silk 
gown, with ruffles of white lace; but she looked 
uncomfortable and tired and cross. The other had 
a brown skin, and funny little black woolly pig- 
tails; but the whites of her eyes rolled wildly in a 
delighted attempt to see the tip of the feather in 
her new scarlet hat, and all her teeth showed ina 
smile of perfect bliss. It was Victoria Lucretia, 
but Ruth had never seen Vic in such pretty clothes 
before, or, indeed, in any clothes but the shabby 
blue gingham gown and woollen hood she wore to 
school. Did Victoria Lucretia really care about 
pretty clothes, too? Ruth dropped the book, and 
sat up straight, trying to keep back the tears of 
shame and mortification. 

“T —I don’t think I care to see any more pic- 
tures, please,” she gasped. 

“Seen enough, eh? Fine work!” the little man 
cried enthusiastically. “Better take a copy! Well 
to have it by you! Useful, ornamental, and 
interesting!” 

Ruth could keep back the tears no longer. She 
buried her head in the bed-clothes and sobbed. 
When at last she looked up again, the littie man, 
book, lantern, and all, had vanished, and only the 
moonlight streamed across the room, and danced 
on her pillow. What did it mean? Had she been 
dreaming? She rubbed her eyes; she could feel 
the tears on her cheeks still, and the pillow was all 
damp. Who was the queer little man? How had 
he found out all about her stupid list? And, 
oh dear, what a pig she had been anyway, to 
want so many things all for herself! Perhaps little 
black Vie wanted a blue silk dress ever so much 
more tian she did. 

“T’d lots rather have her have a new hat than 
Meg,” thought Ruth, repentantly. ‘Ill ask papa 
for it. No,—I know. I’ll put it in my list.” 
Ruth clapped her hands in the darkness at the 
thought, and fell to planning a new list, till at last 
the tired lids could stay open no longer, and the 
sleepy brain refused to work. 

After school the next day, Ruth waited for Miss 
Elton to come out, and then tucked her hand in hers. 
Miss Elton looked down on the child smilingly. 

“Well, Ruth, have you remembered the other 
thing in your list ?” 

Ruth looked troubled. ‘“ No, I’ve tried, and I 
can’t think at all, Miss Elton. But I’ve changed 
my list some.” 

She produced a very torn and crumpled scrap of 
paper. Miss Elton smoothed it out, and read, — 

“What I want, — 

A sled to Jimmie Foley. 

A new dress and a new hat, red, and some red mittens 
to black Vic, reel pretty. 

Some books to a horspital. 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Lots of candey to the Mission House. 
children like gumdrops best too. 

4 kitties tome. They don’t cost much. 

RutH RANDALL.” 


I think I will send my 


Praps those 


Miss Elton stooped, put her arm around the little 
girl, and kissed her. “ You ’ve found the one thing 
needful for your New Year’s List, dear,” she said, — 
“the blessedness of giving.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On the threshold of the New Year, we offer quite 
an array of interesting articles in this number of 
Every Oruer Sunpay. The story of “ Little 
Rina” is well told, and the pictures which we give 
with the sketch of her life have been engraved from 
photographs obtained in her Oregon home. 

Mrs. Blanchard meets her many young friends 
again, whom she has drawn to her with great 
affection by her previous stories. This present one, 
“The Growth of Stephen Doucette,” opens in a way 
that promises incidents of a stirring character. 

The illustrations on the inside of the paper have, 
both of them, a winterish appearance. ‘The first 
one shows a girl’s great happiness amidst the 
feathery snow-flakes. The Editor is quite sure 
that she would throw the umbrella away in a 
moment and play snow-ball if she wanted so to 
do. 

Mount Shasta is a scene of almost perpetual 
winter, for on its top the snow and ice always rest. 
It is one of the famous peaks of our Continent. 

To all our readers a “Happy New Year!” may 
every month of 1894 bring health, happiness, and 
usefulness ! 


OUTLOOK. 


Rev. Mr. Horst, of Pittsfield, has made a 
habit of gathering prayers for children, and has 
submitted the following to EVERY OTHER SuN- 
pAY for publication, thinking they may be of aid 
to others. We shall be very glad to receive 
contributions of a similar kind from any source, 
in order that our readers may know what exists 
in this department. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 


My Father, hear my prayer 
Before I go to rest ; 

It is thy little child 
That cometh to be blest. 


Forgive me all my sin, 

And let me sleep this night 
In safety and in peace, 

Until the morning light. 


Lord, help me every day 

To love thee more and more, 
And try to do thy will 

Much better than before. 


Now look upon me, Lord, 
Ere I lay down to rest; 
It is thy little child 
That cometh to be blest. 


[This is a beautiful evening hymn fora child. We do 
not know who is the author; but she lives in England, 
and her initials are E. C. W.] 


TWO PRAYERS FOR LITTLE ONES. 


MORNING. 

Now I wake and see the light ; 

*T is God hath kept me through the night. 
I pray to him that through this day — 

In all I do, or think, or say — 

I may be kept from harm and sin, 

And so be pure and good within. 


EVENING. 
Here on my little bed I lie, 
And thank thee, Father, in the sky, 
For all the blessings of the day 
Which thou has sent along my way. 
Be thou my guardian while I sleep; 
Thy holy angels near me keep, 
.To bring me peace from heaven above, 
And fill my heart with trust and loye. 
G. W.C. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I'pray thee, Lord, to safely keep; 
And when the morning comes again, 
Please help me to be good. Amen! 
[“ The Bunny Stories,” by John H. Jewett, p. 31.] 
* * 

A NEw Sunday School has been started in Rich- 
mond, Va., and it will prove no doubt to be a very 
great help to the new church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chaney are putting a great deal of energy into this 


department. 
* & & 


Rev. W. W. Fenn’s “Lessons on the Acts of 
the Apostles’ have reached the eighteenth number. 
The leaflets on the Old Testament series are out 
up to the nineteenth number. 

* & & 

We commend to those who are using the leaflets 
on the Old Testament issued by the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society certain books: ‘“ Beginnings” 
by Rev. A. W. Gould (price 25 cents); Clodd’s 
“Childhood of Religions” (pamphlet form, 15 
cents); W. C. Gannett’s chart “The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion” (single copy, 5 cents); Miss 
Lilian Clarke’s pamphlet “The Books of the Old 
Testament” (with chart, 5 cents), and A. J. 
Church’s “Stories from the Bible.” 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Tur Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, 
Mass., is doing a good work. It has already issued 
several valuable helps for kindergartners. This is 
in a measure the special work of the house, but a 
great deal that they are putting forth deserves atten- 
tion from educators and parents. “The Kinder- 
garten News” is a monthly magazine issued by this 
firm ‘devoted to elementary education.” Price, 50 
cents a year. Several manuals of special point in 
the training of children have been published ; 
among them “Paper and Scissors in the School 
Room,” and “Color in the Kindergarten.” Both 
of these are capital for their purpose, especially the 
former. A much more important work is called 
“Tn the Child’s World” by Emilie Poulsson, illus- 
trated by L. J. Bridgman. This volume, published 
in very attractive form, consists of morning talks 
and stories for kindergartens, primary schools, and 
homes. It is an admirable compilation in every 
aspect. Miss Lucy Wheelock, who stands at the 
front in this department of education, commends 
the book. It is a wonderful resource for a teacher 
in the school or for the parent in the home. The 
book retails for $2.00 and is well worth the price, 
for it is a library and a resource the year round 
in itself. 


“ Wuen WE WERE LITTLE” by Mabel S. Emery, 
illustrated by Edith N. Clark, is a charming little 
volume for the younger children. The book comes 
clad in a most dainty garment of binding, and the 
page is open and inviting in its print and paper. 
There are fifteen chapters, each one brief and enter- 
taining. The subjects treated come right home to 
children who have at all had acquaintance with 
country life. The incidents recited, the scenes por- 
trayed, and the conversations recorded are all put in 
simple language, with a keen appreciation of young 
life. 

(Issued by the Universalist Publishing House, 30 
West St., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00). 


The Forum stands at the front as a magazine 
full of weighty topics and wise words. A bound 
volume of the year’s numbers represents the con- 
tributions of scholars and leading authors on sub- 
jects of the greatest consequence. The price has been 
reduced from fifty to twenty-five cents a copy. 
Any professional man, educator, or thoughtful per- 
son wishing a monthly visitor of permanent value 


ke Jae 


should have this magazine on his subscription list. — 


The December number is on our Table, with fifteen 
articles on literary, political, social, and educational 
themes, by such writers as Prof. G. Stanley Hall, 
E. HH. Lecky, Alice Freeman Palmer, Frederic 
Harrison. 

[Issued by the Forum Publishing Company, 
Union Square, New York. $3.00 a year. ] 


The general secretary of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, James Logan Gordon, is a 
leader of a great deal of vigor in many directions. 
He has written and sent forth this quaint book 
entitled, I, Myserr. The author in thus making 
himself the subject has a typical purpose, for he 
believes that every individual represents the human 
race. It is a book with epigrammatic sentences, 
and bristles with a great deal of electric force. 
Suggestions abound. Good advice is found every- 
where. There is a compelling power in its manly 
urgency. The main purpose of this book is to 
rally the self-respect of the young people of this 
day, and to make them conscious of their capaci- 
ties. A manly Christian is one of the best char- 


acters in this world; and Mr. Gordon has done 
nobly in his effort to arouse the manhood, ambition, 


and true Christian spirit in his readers. We could 
quote many bright sentences to prove that there is 
strong thought in this book, and not eccentricity. 
Some of our author’s phrases are exceedingly witty 
andapt. The best thing for us to do is not to cut 
off a slice of this nutritious fruit, but to advise each 
one to enjoy the full repast. 

[Issued by the Little-Book Publishing Company, 
Boston, Boylston and Berkeley Spree Price, 
cloth, $1.00. ] 


THE Lorp’s Sone AND OTHER SERMONS, by 
Frederick Frothingham. The editor of this choice 
collection of sermons is easily made known by cer- 
tain traces, and to her we render our hearty thanks 


for this legacy out of the life and work we have © 


so many of us learned to love. Rev. Mr. Frothing- 
ham was a man of deep and wide thought. His 
outlook over theology and experience was sym- 
pathetic and full of insight. In this tasteful vol- 
ume, so happily expressed by the publisher, we 
have ten sermons of very good range in subjects. 
They will be of great interest, not only to those 
who have known the preacher of them, but for 
many others who wish words of wisdom, consola- 
tion, and good cheer. 

[Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., and for sale at 25 Beacon Street, Boston.] 


+ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“A Sxuort History oF UNITARIANISM SINCE 
THE REFORMATION,” by Rev. F. B. Mott, is a new 
manual just issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, in tasteful cloth binding. 50 cents single 
copy, or $5.00 a dozen. 


“Home TraveL Turovcn Brste Lanps,” by 
is also just published by 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
the same Society. Bound in linen paper covers 
and quite attractive form. Price single copy, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.50. 


He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; 
He went about doing good. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. 
who subscribe for the paper will receive theit bares 
the package sent to their schools. ‘ 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
25 BrAcon Srreer. Boston, Mass. : 


University Press: John Wilson and Son, Caine. 


All members of Sunday Schools — 


